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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES ASK FOR MODERN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Trustees of the University of North Carolina are requesting 
the Legislature to make available within the next biennium sufficient 
funds to expand the present School of Education into a modern 
teachers college that will compare favorably with the best to be found 
in American State Universities. The budget requests for this project 
were approved by the Executive Committee of the Trustees in 
September and are now in the hands of the State Budget Commission. 
The memorandum accompanying the budget requests enumerates five 
major purposes for which funds are needed to carry the proposed 
plans into effect. These are: the establishment of a modern training 
(or laboratory) school; the development of a department of elemen- 
tary education ; the enlargement of the program of secondary educa- 
tion to include departments of physical education, fine arts, commer- 
cial education, and library science; the enlargement of the present 
offering of graduate work in education ; and the development of the 
Bureau of Educational Research and extension activities. 

A moment’s reflection leaves any thoughtful person in the convic- 
tion that no other professional body of men and women can possibly 
affect so profoundly the entire civic, industrial, and spiritual well 
being of a state as can a competent teaching profession. The appeal 
of the trustees for funds to establish a Teachers College at the Uni- 
versity should, and no doubt will, have the loyal backing of the 
school workers of North Carolina. They are making this appeal 
not for the University but rather for the children of the state and 
for the teachers as well. They are asking the state to recognize its 
opportunity and its responsibility and to provide the necessary facili- 
ties that will enable its University to perform more effectively the 
manifold service that the expanding educational life of the state de- 
mands and that the teaching profession has the right to expect of it. 
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TWO NEW JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Two new junior colleges, both under public control and both 
in Buncombe County, North Carolina, opened their doors in Sep- 
tember. These are the College of the City of Asheille and the 
Biltmore Jurjior College at Biltmore, the one under the auspices of 
the Asheville City School board, and the other under the auspices 
of the Buncombe County board of Education, From this distance 
it would seem that these two institutions, almost within sight of each 
other, might even be consolidated into one that would be a stronger 
institution than perhaps either can be alone. We do not know the 
local reasons that are responsible for two institutions where it would 
seem that one would suffice, nor are we disposed to criticise the worthy 
desires and efforts of these two boards of education to provide a 
more ample program of secondary education for the youth for 
whose educational opportunity they are responsible. In a subsequent 
issue we hope to publish fuller accounts of both of these new insti- 
tutions. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction has 
recently issued in mimeographed form a bulletin which sets forth 
the more important “activity programs, projects, research studies, 
etc.” carried on in North Carolina for the year 1927-28. The bulletin 
was prepared by Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Director of the Division 
of Information and Statistics of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. It is based on questionnaire reports sent in by the 
officials of special charter districts, county school systems, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and institutions of high learning 
for both whites and negroes. Such reports as this should be effective 
in stimulating among the school workers the ‘spirit of inquiry and 
research in their own schools and class rooms. Many of the projects 
reported cannot be classed as research projects at all, but reporting 
them as Dr. Noble has done will serve perhaps the good purpose 
for which the bulletin is intended. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


By Preston C. Farrar 
The University of North Carolina 


NE of the most important developments of modern education 
QO: both elementary and high schools is the attention given to 
dramatic productions. This has been due partly to the realization 
that plays were written to be played and that the actual production 
of a play not only greatly increases appreciation of it by those who 
see it, but affords an admirable and many-sided training for the 
players. Good school productions are a really valuable aid in bring- 
ing about better appreciation of the great plays of the past and of 
the fast growing dramatic literature of the present. Besides, they 
add a zest and interest to the child’s school life that are too valuable 
to be disregarded. 

There are two considerations which make the encouragement of 
such performances especially desirable in North Carolina and other 
southern states. In a region where large cities are few and and dis- 
tant, the average child has almost no opportunities to see actual pro- 
ductions of good plays. Moving pictures, often of a very poor quality, 
satisfy his natural desire for drama and too often debauch his taste. 
The result is that in large sections of the country the great art of the 
spoken drama has become almost a lost art, and the fine cultural in- 
fluence that it can exert is rarely felt. 

The little theater movement has made a beginning in an attempt 
to remedy this situation. But it has accomplished little as yet, and 
it is doubtful whether it is likely, in the near future, to do a great 
deal for the interests of adolescents. Moreover, the possibilities of 
the little theaters as agencies of culture would be greatly increased 
if the high schools were given opportunity to develop dramatic appre- 
ciation in their youthful audiences and to give a reasonable amount 
of training and experience in acting to students capable of profiting 
by it. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of giving effective 
dramatic performances in schools has been and is the lack of stages 
even fairly suited to such a purpose. There is no lack of audi- 
toriums. But the stage in the ordinary school auditorium consists 
of a narrow and shallow platform quite unsuited to the production 
of a play. On such a stage it is impossible for the players to move 
freely without getting in one another’s way or for the scene and 
performance to produce anything like the illusion of reality. Such 
stages usually stand idle most of the time. 
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Recently school authorities in some of the large cities have come 
to realize the comparative uselessness of these small stages and the 
educational possibilities that they have excluded. They have begun 
to build high school auditoriums with stages on which plays can 
actually be produced. 

The considerations that have tended to bring about this change 
in the large cities apply with much greater force to the construction 
of high school auditoriums in states like North Carolina, and it is 
hoped that school authorities in this state will have them in mind in 
planning new school buildings. 

It is not at all necessary that every high school should have the 
elaborate and costly equipment of a first class theater, but it is very 
desirable that the stage should be large enough to make possible the 
effective production of a play with a reasonable number of charac- 
ters, even if there is no stage equipment whatever. High school 
students can be trained to make a good deal of the necessary 
equipment. 

The sizes of good auditorium stages vary greatly. On that of the 
North Carolina College for Women the proscenium arch is 40 feet 
wide, the total width of the stage 63 feet, and the depth 40 feet. In 
the Yale University theater th arch is 32 feet wide, the total width. 
of the stage 63 feet, and the . _pth 58 feet. Of course, satisfactory 
work can be done on much smaller stages than these. But it seems 
to the writer that if school authorities in planning new buildings care 
to make the effective production of plays possible they should con- 
sider the following dimensions as the very least that should be ap- 
proved: width of proscenium arch, 25 feet; wings, at least 8 feet on 
each side, making total width of stage 41 feet; depth, 25 feet. In 
other words this minimum stage would be a little larger than a good- 
sized class room. The addition of a few feet to each of the dimen- 
sions just given would add comparatively little to the cost and would 
increase considerably the effectiveness of the stage. 

If the community has a little theater group, as every community 
should have, the expense of building and maintaining an adequate 
high school auditorium can be reduced somewhat by renting it to 
the theater club for rehearsals and evening performances. If such 
an arrangement is made, the final cost of a properly built auditorium 
to the school board will be no more than that of the old type, but the 
berefit and enjoyment resulting te the community and the school 
will be very much greater. 

Little need be said here about the auditorium proper. It is fre- 
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quently all that should be expected. The main consideration that 
needs to be stressed is that it should be so constructed that the entire 
acting part of the stage will be visible from as many seats as possible. 
That will mean for one thing that space next the side walls should 
be used for aisles, not for seats. 

The faculty of the School of Education hopes that when the con- 
templated new Training School building for the University of North 
Carolina is erected it will contain an auditorium that will serve as a 
model for high schools throughout the state. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL GROWTH 


The percentage of pupils in public schools in the United States as 
compared to private schools is steadily increasing through the years, 
according to the Department of the Interior. About 92 per cent. of 
the elementary pupils are now in public schools, while 89 per cent. 
were in such institutions a generation ago. 

Sixty per cent. of the pupils in secondary schools attended insti- 
tutions supported by the public in 1890, while 91 per cent. of such 
pupils attended public schools in 1926. Seventy-seven per cent. of 
normal pupils went to public schools in 1890, but that number had 
grown to 93 per cent. by 1926. 7 

In the years following 1890 the attu., ,ance at colleges and univer- 
sities increased 529 per cent. and the attendance at normal schools 
increased 676 per cent. The high schools had more than ten pupils 
in 1926 where they had one in 1890 and the increase here was 1,055 
per cent. 


NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
STATISTICS 


By J. Henry HicHsmitH 
Director of the Division of School Inspection, North Carolina 


State Department of Education 

(Two tables of statistics for the white public schools for the year 
1927-1928 were published in our October number. At the time that 
number went to press, the tabulation of the statistics for the colored 
high schools had not been completed, and of course the general sum- 
mary of statistics for all high schools had not been prepared. We 
are publishing in this issue the statistics for the colored high schools, 
additional statistics for the white high schools, and the general sum- 
mary of the tables is continued from the October number, tables I 
and II, having been published in that issue ——Eb1ror. ) 
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TABLE IV—COLORED PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS, 1927-28 


Male Female Total 

Accredited (4 yrs. II-B and higher) .......... 23 
Unaceredited (4 yrs. TTE-A) 1 
Non-standard (irregular III-C) .............. 1 
NMUMBER OF TEACHERS: 87 82 169 


792 2,160 2,952 


PERCENT IN ATTENDANCE .............. 81.9 89.2 87.1 
ENROLLMENT: 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE: 
178 611 789 


399 


566 


TABLE V—DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT BY SIZE OF SCHOOL IN WHITE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1927-28 


= 

65 65 1,454 1.62 1.62 22.37 
Te eee 87 174 3,395 3.78 5.40 19.40 
150 450 9,410 10.48 15.88 20.91 
147 588 13,241 14.75 30.63 22.52 
104 520 12,316 13.72 44.35 23.68 
66 396 9,149 10.19 54.54 23.10 
41 287 6,881 7.67 * 2.21 23.98 
24 192 4,476 4.99 67.20 23.31 
7 63 1,388 1.55 68.75 22.04 
Re REN 6 60 1,525 1.70 70.45 25.42 
ae 11 121 3,009 3.35 73.80 24.87 
6 72 2,002 2.23 76.03 27.81 
Oe catecce 3 39 928 1.03 77.06 23.79 
Slr 5 70 1,713 1.91 78.97 24.48 
2 30 659 .73 79.70 21.97 
8 144 3,514 3.92 83.62 24.40 
ere 5 115 2,758 3.07 86.69 23.98 
1 28 719 .80 87.49 25.68 
0 0 0 .00 87.49 .00 
8 340 8,247 9.19 96.68 24.26 


2,955 


89,749 
Average number of teachers per high school, 5.20. 
Average number of pupils per high school, 120.0. 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 23.05. 
94.60 percent of pupils are enrolled in schools having three teachers or more. 
54.54 percent of pupils are enrolled in schools having six teachers or less. 
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ENROLLMENT 
averace 
Over 50 3.29 99.97 21.26 
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TABLE VI—NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 1927-28 


Waite 
Public High Schools 
Special 
Classification Normal Charter Rural 


28 


7 
41 
48 


Wuite CoLorep 
Total Accredited 
Schools .... 5 


Total Unaccredited 
Schools .... 


Grand Total .. 


Private 
: High Grand 
Total Schools Total 
if eer 36 22 59 7 66 
wa 20 21 41 13 54 
13 259 273 15 288 
3 147 150 8 158 
Accredited ... 2 100 449 551 43 594 
Unaccredited . 199 197 8 205 
% Total ..... 2 100 646 748 51 799 
CoLoreD 
10 12 8 20 
3 3 3 6 
any 7 4 10 21 
4 aa 8 3 11 2 13 
Accredited ... 3 31 41 23 64 
cy Unaccredited . 26 67 4 71 
3 Total .... 3 - 37 108 27 135 
592 66 658 
eS 157 694 856 78 934 
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GAINING PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT* 


By Epcar W. Knicut 
The University of North Carolina 


HANGE in sentiment on the subject of taxation for school pur- 
Cn began to appear in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, as the ideal of democracy grew clearer. There is noticeable 
change in the thirties and forties as Jeffersonian democracy more 
fully flowered. Meantime, the change in sentiment was being in- 
fluenced also by the establishment of permanent public school endow- 
ments, popularly known as literary funds or school funds, the income 
from which was designed for public-school support. This form of 
public educational support assisted in fostering and encouraging the 
growth of the present conception of education as a public concern 
and duty, and in nearly every state in the Union the public-school 
system was begun and set in motion by this method of financial sup- 
port. These permanent public-school funds served to destroy oppo- 
sition to taxation for school purposes, by developing a wholesome 
educational sentiment and by stimulating local initiative and com- 
munity enterprise. But these were not the purposes of such funds 
when they were established. 


PERMANENT Pustic ScHoot Funps 


Notwithstanding the conditions which early opposed free schools, 
public sentiment was never unanimous against them. In most com- 
munities there were always a few public-spirited citizens who looked 
with favor on proposals for public schools and believed that public 
education was a necessity as well as an opportunity to promote an 
intelligent and happy citizenship. These leaders believed that the 
State had an obligation to make provision for public schools; but the 
discharge of such a duty called for funds, and there was almost 
everywhere a dominating sentiment against taxation for anything 
except the necessary expenses of government. Schools were not yet 
generally considered a state obligation, and permanent endowments 
showed promise of furnishing greatly needed assistance. 

The national land grants also stimulated an interest in schools. 
When Ohio was admitted to the Union in 1802 the grants of lands 
for purposes of education were confirmed to that state and given 
state-wide application. Each state afterwards admitted received 
the sixteenth section for school support and two or more sec- 
tions for the support of higher education. In 1803 this policy 


* Continued from the October number. 
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of land endowment for schools was extended by Congress to those 
states to be formed out of the Mississippi Territory, and in 1826 
this same principle was extended to the area acquired through 
the Louisiana purchase. But the older states, not sharing in these 
congressional land grants, turned to the establishment of permanent 
public school funds on their own account: Connecticut and Delaware 
before 1800; New York in 1805, Tennessee in 1806, Virginia in 
1810, Maryland in 1812, New Jersey in 1816, and Georgia the fol- 
lowing year; Maine, New Hampshire, Kentucky, and Louisiana by 
1821, Vermont, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts 
by 1834. South Carolina seems to be the only state which did not 
establish some kind of a permanent public school fund before 1860. 
In some of the states these funds accumulated before any use was 
made of them for school purposes. In other states the funds were 
used chiefly to provide schooling for poor children. 

The oldest aim or incentive for establishing a permanent public- 
school fund is illustrated by the act of 1795, which established such 
an endowment in Connecticut. But the result was unexpected and 
unwholesome ; the fund failed to make the schools free; the increase 
in its income gradually checked the tendency to raise local school 
taxes; and from 1821 to 1854 practically the only sources of school 
support in that state were the income from the school fund, gifts, 
and rate bills, which were not abolished until 1868. 

Other states learned by Connecticut’s costly lesson. It was 
clearly demonstrated that an endowment should not entirely relieve 
a state or a community from local school burdens, but should stimu- 
late and encourage local effort for school support. Any other prin- 
ciple would not only be a moral injury to the community and to the 
cause for which the fund was provided but would mean death to 
the cause of schools if the people were entirely relieved of all re- 
sponsibility for their support. Therefore, another aim in establish- 
ing school funds was to encourage local taxation. The earliest ex- 
ample of this principle is found in the case of New York, where it 
was never contemplated that the fund, established in 1805, should 
yield sufficient revenue entirely to support the schools. The prin- 
ciple here adopted was that of local taxation, and before a com- 
munity could participate in a distribution of the revenue of the fund 
an amount equal to its share had to be raised by local levy. This 
principle has been most generally accepted as the soundest and most 
stimulating to the cause of school support and, with certain modifi- 
cations, soon came to be widely adopted in the United States. North 
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Carolina seems to have been the first of the Southern States to adopt 
this principle in the distribution of income from its ante-bellum edu- 
cational endowment. 

In spite of their importance as stimuli to educational growth, the 
record of carelessness and indifference with which public-school en- 
dowments have been managed is one of the lamentable and melan- 
choly chapters in American educational history. This record was 
practically universal in the early days before education had won its 
proper place in public interest. Educational funds were then rarely 
guarded with the jealous care which their importance and sanctity 
demanded. The careless manner in which they were handled, more- 
over, showed the indifference which confronted the early movement 
for public schools. 

Few if any of the states entirely escaped from the evils of mis- 
management and the exploitation of public-school funds. The tend- 
ency toward careless management appeared early and continued for 
many years, more rigid control by additional legislation proving but 
little insurance against loss. Among the recorded causes of loss 
may be seen almost every species of violation of public trust. In 
some cases the school funds were grossly and shamefully diverted 
from their original purposes; in other cases their management was 
indifferently entrusted to incompetent officials, and the result was 
unwise investments ; in still other cases loans were insufficiently se- 
cured and interest was often defaulted; and dishonest management 
and embezzlement by officers entrusted with the care of school funds 
caused other losses. Happily, however, there are but few gross ex- 
amples of this form of loss. The most flagrant case is perhaps found 
in Tennessee, where Robert H. McEwen, the first superintendent of 
public schools in that state, succeeded in the late thirties in using a 
large part of the school fund for private purposes. Failures of banks 
in which school funds were invested, the use of the school funds 
for meeting the current expenses of the state government, and the 
repudiation by the state of debts due the school funds were other 
forms of wrongs committed against public education. It has been 
pointed out that if the federal grants applied by Arkansas to its 
permanent school fund had been properly managed that state would 
now have a permanent endowment of about ninety-two million dol- 
lars, which would yield an annual revenue of $4,600,000, “more than 
a third of the total amount Arkansas expended for public schools in 
1920.” Instead of such a sum, Arkansas has “a non-productive fund 
whose paltry income of $74,000 is, from the standpoint of a pro- 
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ductive endowment, a pure fiction.” Considering the enormous losses 
which have resulted from the careless management of permanent pub- 
lic school funds throughout their history the question arises whether 
such funds should any longer be established. 

These permanent public funds, notwithstanding mismanagement 
and exploitation, served greatly to increase the means of school sup- 
port during the antebellum period. In many states they were largely 
increased by the distribution of the surplus revenue in 1837, as the 
table on page 18 indicates. In some states, as already noted, the 
income from these funds was used for the education of the poor, a 
policy followed in large part in Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Georgia. In other states the income from 
the funds was used to stimulate local taxation for school purposes, 
North Carolina furnishing a good example of this plan. The per- 
manent fund was created in that state in 1825 but was not used until 
1839 when the first public schogl law was enacted. Under that legis- 
lation the counties received from the income of the literary fund 
two dollars for every one dollar which the counties raised by taxation 
for school purposes. In 1860 more than $200,000 was disbursed 
from the State’s permanent fund for the support of schools. 

The table below shows the distribution of the surplus revenue in 
1837 which served as a stimulus to education in many of the states. 
The amount each state received and the purpose for which it was 
used are given, according to Blackmar, The History of Federal and 
State Aid to Higher Education, p. 46: 


State Amount How Used 
Alabama Education 
Arkansas General purposes 
Connecticut One-half to education and one- 
half to general purposes 
Education 
One-third to education and 
two-thirds to general purposes 
Education and internal improve- 
ments 
One-half to education and one- 
half to general purposes 
1,443,757.40 Education ~ 
477,919.13 General purposes 
Seneral purposes 
General purposes 
Maryland . Education and general purposes 
Mississippi General purposes 
Missouri Education 
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Internal improvements 


New Hampshire......... 669,086.78 General purposes 

eee 764,670.61 General purposes 

North Carolina......... 1,433,757.40 Education and internal im- 
provements 

2,867,514.80 Partly for education 

Rhode Island........... 382,235.31 Education 

South Carolina......... 1,051,422.09 One-third to education and two- 
thirds to general purposes 

669,086.78 Education 


. General purposes 


By 1890 the importance of petmanent endowments as a means of 
public school support was gradually declining. In that year less than 
six per cent of the total revenue for public school support was de- 
rived from such funds, and thirty years later this source of school 
support was less than three per cent of the total. Since that time 
the percentage of public school support derived from permanent 
public endowments has shown further decrease. Professor Fletcher 
Harper Swift, perhaps the most competent authority on the subject, 
believes that the percentage of total public school funds derived from 
permanent funds is much less than the official state and federal re- 
ports indicate. He has pointed out that in a third of the states which 
every year report revenue for school support from this source, these 
so-called permanent funds exist totally or largely on paper, or as 
debts of the states to their schools. A part of the permanent school 
fund of Nevada, of California, and of Wisconsin exists only as state 
debts. All of the surplus revenue fund of Louisiana and more than 
half of its school fund are recognized in the constitution of that state 
as permanent state debts. And practically all of the so-called per- 
manent funds in Arkansas, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, and Tennessee are debts due by these states 
to their schools. 


TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS NECESSARY 


It was quite early discovered that the income from so-called 
permanent funds, land grants, gifts, license fees, and the like, was 
to> uncertain as means of support for an adequate school plan. 
Although direct taxztion was unpopular in the early period and con- 
tinued to be objectionable for a long time, this had seemed to the 
thoughtful leaders the only sure and safe means by which public 
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schools could be established and maintained. Jefferson had recog- 
nized the principle as sound as early as 1779 when he proposed to and 
endeavored to have enacted by the Legislature of Virginia a bill “for 
the more general diffusion of knowledge”, and other early national 
leaders had also advocated public support of schools. 

Jefferson accepted more clearly than any of these men the prin- 
ciples of free and universal education, and yet he was aware that the 
parents of some intellectually capable children were “too poor to 
give them farther education.” However, he recognized individual 
differences. At the common schools to be established throughout the 
state by his proposed plan “all the free children, male and female” 
were to receive their schooling free for three years, but at the 
secondary schools which were to be established “convenient to the 
youth in every part of the commonwealth” should go from each of 
the common schools the boy of “best and most promising genius and 
disposition”, selected “after the most diligent and impartial examina- 
tion and inquiry . . . without favor or affection’, by the super- 
intendent or overseer of the common school, but with an eye to the 
worthy poor. Boys so selected were to receive schooling and board 
free in the grammar or secondary schools, those “best in genius and 
disposition” for four years, those of “the least promising genius and 
disposition” being eliminated after a year or more in the grammar 
school upon the same diligent examination and inquiry as was used 
to select them “as public foundationers.” From those who were 
retained through the four years in each secondary school was to be 
selected in the same manner one “of the best learning and most 
hopeful genius and disposition” to be educated, boarded, and clothed 
at public expense for three years at William and Mary. College. 
Under this plan the education of girls was not contemplated beyond 
the common schools. If the element of charity seems to appear in 
the arrangements for boys beyond these schools, it should be noted 
that Jefferson sought to recognize and encourage only the capable 
poor, those of promising “genius and disposition.” But Virginia 
did not have his perspective of public education and delayed for 
many years the establishment of schools for all. When public taxa- 
tion for schools appeared it took permissive form there as in all the 
states in the early period. 


PERMISSIVE TAXATION THF First STEP 
Legislation permitting taxation for schools was obtained first, 
however, in the urban communities, which always learn more readily 
than the rural sections the value of collective action in education as 
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in other interests. In some states the cities began schools under 
permissive legislation many years before general state laws on the 
subject were enacted. This practice appeared in Rhode Island, in 
New York, in Pennsylvania, in Alabama, in Maryland, and in other 
states. Typical cases of early state legislation permitting local com- 
munities to provide schools by public taxation include the law of 
Maryland in 1816 which allowed the people of Caroline County to 
vote on the subject ; the law of New Jersey in 1820 which permitted 
any county in the state to raise funds by taxation for the education 
of poor children; the law of Missouri in 1824 which allowed dis- 
tricts to levy taxes for schools, upon petition of two-thirds of the 
voters of the district ; the law of Illinois in 1825 which provided an 
optional district school tax, which was rendered ineffective two years 
later, however, by a provision that the property of a man could not 
be taxed for school purposes without his written consent; the law of 
Rhode Island in 1828 which permitted its towns to levy school taxes 
if they saw the necessity and wisdom of such action. Other per- 
missive state laws for school taxes were enacted in Kentucky in 1830, 
in Pennsylvania in 1834, in Iowa in 1840, in Virginia in 1829, and 
in Mississippi in 1846. Legislation permitting counties to levy taxes 
for schools was common throughout the country by 1860. This was 
an important principle of the initial school law of North Carolina 
in 1839, of similar legislation in Tennessee in 1854, and of Indiana 
in 1848. 

But the effort to secure even permissive legislation for school 
taxation was resisted long and bitterly in every state. This step 
toward public support of schools, though feeble and halting, was 
taken in’ almost every case after long agitation and energetic cam- 
paigns in behalf of public education. The enactment of laws pro- 
viding for school support by public taxation had to wait on the 
development of sentiment in favor of public schools. Moreover, only 
the expense of the salary or wages of the teacher was at first con- 
sidered a legitimate charge against the public ; schoolhouses and equip- 
ment were not considered proper public burdens. Under the Vir- 
ginia law of 1829 the inhabitants of the district were required to 
raise by voluntary contributions three-fifths of the amount necessary 
to erect a schoolhouse. The local authorities could appropriate the 
remaining two-fifths for that purpose out of the usual county ap- 
propriation, which came from the income of the permanent public 
school fund, providing it did not exceed ten per cent of that ap- 
propriation. Ohio in 1825 permitted the building of schoolhouses in 
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local communities but required that the sites upon which they were 
to be built should be donated. Two years later the repairs to build- 
ings were limited by law in that state and expenditures for repairs 
within the limit prescribed had to be authorized by a two-thirds vote 
of the people. In 1834 the state required each parent who sent a 
child to school to provide his quota of the fire wood. Four years 
later the law of the state permitted the purchase of a site for a 
schoolhouse and slightly relaxed the requirement concerning the 
authorization of repairs by a vote of the people. The story of 
school support is quite similar in other states. 

In some states school desks, blackboards, chalk, window shades, 
stoves, and other equipment are not. regarded as necessary public 
expenses. In many rural communities even now some of this equip- 
ment is furnished by privaté subscription, by funds raised by parents- 
teachers’ organizations, and by proceeds from school or neighborhood 
circuses and pie parties. The Supreme Court of North Carolina in 
1870 held that funds for the support of public schools were not 
necessary expenses, although funds for bridges, courthouses and 
jails were necessary. A similar decision was given by the same 
court fifteen years later and was not reversed until 1907. 


TAXATION AUTHORIZED SLOWLY 


Law-making bodies moved cautiously in authorizing taxes for 
the support of schools. Although sixty-six per cent of the counties 
and fifty-six per cent of the people in Indiana by a vote in 1848 
favored provision for public taxation for schools, the legislature of 
that state hesitated to enact such a law and did not do so until pro- 
vision was made that the law should not apply to any county until 
it had been accepted by a vote of the people. It required three more 
years in that state before the first general state school tax was levied 
on all the property of the state for school purposes. Similar struggles 
appeared in most of the other states during the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. By 1860, however, the principle of public 
support of schools had been generally accepted in all except the slave- 
holding states, and in some of these, notably North Carolina, the 
principle was accepted and partially applied. 

Meantime, however, the steps from permissive public support to 
mandatory taxation for schools were timidly taken. Local communi- 
ties or districts were allowed in their discretion to levy taxes for 
schools but generally only upon those who gave their consent; then 
permission was granted to tax all the property in the district; then 
assistance was promised by the state, through the incomes from per- 
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manent public school funds or from the proceeds of a state tax for 
schools, when local communities or districts met the minimum re- 
quirements of the state; finally district or county taxation became 
mandatory by state-wide legislation. In quite similar manner are 
these steps taken today when proposals are made for the extensions 
of public educational effort. Local elections are frequently defeated. 
The legislature of one state in 1927 tabled a bill proposing a vote of 
the people on the question of increasing the minimum legal school 
term from six to eight months a year, and the people of another 
state in 1928 voted down a similar proposal. The arguments pre- 
ceding the action in each state closely resembled those used in the 
contest in Pennsylvania in 1835, when the question of public school 
support was settled, at least in principle, in that state, and in the 
fight on the question of free schools in New York fifteen years later 


(To be concluded in the December number.) 


TEN SAFETY COMMANDMENTS 


1. Thou shalt have no thoughts other than those of thy work. 
2. Thou shalt take no unnecessary risk nor try to show off nor 
play practical jokes, for by thy carelessness thou mayest do injury 


which will have effect even unto the third or fourth generation. 

3. Thou shalt not swear nor lose thy temper when things do not 
come just right. 

4. Thou shalt not clean machinery while it is in motion. 

5. Remember that thou art not the only one on the job, and that 
other lives are just as important as thine own. 

6. Honor thy job as thyself, that thy days may be long in em- 
ployment. 

7. Thou shalt not watch thy neighbor’s work, but attend to thine 
own. 

8. Thou shalt not let the sleeves of thy coat hang loose nor have 
the flaps of thy coat unbuttoned. 

9. Thou shalt not throw matches or greasy waste on the floor, 
nor scatter oil around bearings, as a dirty worker is a menace to his 
fellow workers. 

10. Thou shalt not interfere with the switches, nor the cables, 
nor the motors, nor anything else that thou art told is dangerous. 

Thou shalt guard thyself with all diligence, is the first and great- 
est commandment of Safety. The second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
guard thy neighbor as thyself—American Mutual Magazine. 
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BOOK WEEK 


By Nora Beust 
The University of North Carolina 


ook WEEK, an annual November event in the United States, will 
be held this year from November eleventh to the seventeenth. 
This is the tenth observance of the Week. The idea was originated 
at the American Booksellers Convention in 1919. With the codper- 
ation of the American Library Association and the Boy Scouts of 
America, the first Children’s Book Week was celebrated in Novem- 
ber of that year. The name of the Week has since been changed to 
Book Week, for those interested in the reading of high school 
students believed that this opportunity to emphasize the value of 
good books should also be opened to boys and girls in their teens. 

During these days set apart for special attention to books, thou- 
sands of libraries, bookstores, women’s clubs and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations will codperate with schools in planning book exhibits and 
book programs. The National Association of Book Publishers, 
Marion Humble, Secretary, 25 West 33rd Street, New York City, has 
attractive posters in color and suggestions for school projects and 
book publicity. A list of their publications follows: 

Poster by N. C.° Wyeth, “Books—Romance, History, Travel.” 
Free. 

Card Minatures of poster, $1 per 100, $9 per 1000. 

Slides, poster design, with imprint, $.50. 

Newspaper mats, poster designs, single column, $.20, double 
column, $.30. 

Poster by Jon Brubaker, “After all, there is nothing like a Good 
Book.” Free. 

Card miniatures, $1 per 100, $9 per 1000. 

Slides, poster design with imprint, $.50. 

Newspaper mats, poster design, single column, $.20, double 
column, $.30. 

Circulars, “Grade School Projects for Book Week.” 

Announcement of Book Week contest, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Book Film list (National Board of Review of Motion Pictures). 

List of important bookilists. 

List of magazine articles on Children’s reading. 

List of books about boys’ and girls’ reading. 
Circular, “Suggestions for Club Programs on Books. 
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Blank booklets, “My Book Record,” 16 pages, bright orange 
cover, $1.50 per 100. 

Here are to be found suggestions in abundance. Choose the 
program that is suited to your own group. Plans that overtax the 
limited time and resources of the participants, plans that iose sight 
of the real object of book week, namely, creating the desire to read 
and enjoy better books, should be avoided for the type of observance 
that is an inspiration and a real pleasure. 

The child and his book are vital things. Neither the child nor his 
books are improved by ostentatious show. If the keys to the Week’s 
festivities are simplicity and sincerity of purpose in furthering good 
reading the results will tend toward a sustained interest in books 
rather than in a waning one which is apt to follow a breathless week 
of hurry and excitement. 

One of the plans for the observance of Book Week that makes 
for sustained interest in reading is that of having boys and girls 
share their favorite characters in books with their associates. This 
can be accomplished in several ways, although often the most effective 
way is to encourage the youthful readers to know the characters so 
intimately that they can in groups or singly convince their classmates 
through impersonation that here is a character worth knowing, or 
here is a book that must be read instantly. -This can be secured 
through the words and actions of the characters to a great extent. 
Only a suggestion of costuming is necessary. -A bow and arrow and 
perhaps a feather for Robin Hood, a crown of golden paper for King 
Arthur, or perhaps a pair of skates for Hans Brinker are sufficient 
when one has youthful enthusiasm. If children are permitted to 
work out the introduction of their particular character, naturally, 
with the assistance of their comrades and teacher, the hero or the 
heroine will of necessity have a closer semblance to life than if the 
youthful actor had learned the lines from a volume of plays written 
by an adult who has lost the fervor of the child’s admiration. 

A teacher can use her skill in the selection of book characters that 
should be introduced. Here is an opportunity for boys and girls to 
become acquainted with some of the book characters who should be 
their literary heritage, but often because of poor library facilities the 
children have failed to read the books. Perhaps the pupils feel that 
the books that you know they will enjoy belong to their younger 
comrades. Could they then be encouraged to entertain a ‘ower grade 
than their own? Boys and girls alike will be eager to become well 
informed about these friends one finds in books, so that they may 
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share them with their younger school mates. On the other hand, if 
the boys and girls are well read they should be inspired to read the 
highest type of literature they are capable of and in turn share the 
finest character portrayals with their companions and _ elders. 
Through increasing the knowledge and enthusiasm for good books in 
a simple manner the object of Good Book Week is best accomplished. 


THE LAND OF STORY-BOOKS 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit ; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read, 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes ; 

And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 
As if in firelit camp they lay, 
And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of Story-books. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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ATHLETICS AS AN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


ACTIVITY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
By S. D. WiILKERsoNn 
Principal Scotland Neck (N. C.) High School 


N SEEKING to evaluate the advantage of athletcis in the high school 

one often asks the question, “What do athletics teach in the high 
school, and what place should athletics be given in the school cur- 
riculum ?” 

Perhaps the greatest single force which has aided in creating high 
school athletics is that of example. All boys need heroes, whom they 
may emulate in order that their efforts may bring out the best that 
is in them. Here the athletic coach or physical director in the high 
school has a chance to teach the fundamental principles of life 
through spontaneous play. It seems that this inspiring factor, with 
the realization of responsibility which accompanies it, fills most men 
that coach athletics in the high school with a fuller sense of duty and 
obligation. It has a tendency to give to every steadfast and unas- 
suming coach the desire to carry on with unfaltering courage, and to 
serve with undeviating loyalty the cause or duty which he has been 
given to do. In him there is ever a magnetism which draws all boys 
to him—a compelling force which is generated by earnestness, sin- 
cerity, simplicity, by a firm belief that his cause is just, and that his 
service is for the best interest of humanity. 

FourFro_p AIM 

Athletics seems to have a fourfold aim in the life of our high 
school students. The high school coach has an opportunity through 
athletics to develop the young life morally, mentally, physically, and 
socially. Certain rules must be observed in all games ; certain princi- 
ples must be followed ; certain guides of conduct must ever be before 
the boy that makes the team. Here the coach has a chance to teach 
the boys to be clean and to learn to play the game fairly. Athletics 
should teach the boy not to view the game as an end in itself, but as 
an opportunity to prepare him for the greater game of living. 

One’s attitude towards things in life means a great deal. The 
fellow that makes the team must learn to sacrifice and go to the limit 
to win, as a sportsman would win. However, he must deny himself 
victory, where victory is obtained by unfair means. 


Tue Morac Aspect oF ATHLETICS 


The moral aspect of athletics is more important than might be 
supposed. What coach would want a man on his team associating 
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with other players who would lower the moral of the squad? The 
fellow that allows himself to dissipate can not stand the gaff. He 
soon gives out. As a rule, he is the fellow that lacks courage at the 
critical moment ; he is the fellow that can not stand punishment and 
smile when he is being defeated. This type of fellow can not make 
the team. 

Everyone has seen, time after time, a football or basketball player 
help his opponent to his feet, carry an injured man off the field, or 
protect him from injury when he was down and out. One of the 
greatest impressions made upon the writer while in college was made 
while watching a college mate tackle his opponent in a football game 
harder than any other man on the team and smile at him all through 
the game. 

While it is true that athletics provide excellent opportunity for 
moral training, it is also true that, without proper leadership, it may 
produce negative moral values. In order to develop to the greatest 
extent possible the benefits that may be derived from athletics we 
may note the following suggestions : 

1. Praise good sportsmanship and as far as may be eliminate the 
possibilities for unfair play. 

2. Allow the players to participate wherever possible in formu- 
lating necessary rules, and then absolutely enforce the spirit of the 
tules. 

3. Try to establish as the club tradition the saying, “Whatever 
the umpire says goes, absolutely.” 

4. Emphasize the fact that the individual who plays unfairly or 
disputes with officials brings discredit to his entire team. 

5. Encourage by practice the cheering of winners. 

6. -Suppress all poor sportsmanship without constantly nagging. 

The coach who exerts his leadership and initiative can instill these 
moral values in athletics in such a way that they will become fixed 
habits in the lives of the students. 


MENTAL ASPECTS 


Whenever one tries to select the advantages gained from par- 
ticipation in athletics there seems to be a tendency to emphasize the 
physical benefits and overlook the mental. Those-all-round traits of 
character like fairness, courage, perserverance, self-reliance, determi- 
nation, boldness, alertness, and the ability to think quickly are also 
neglected. 

Many psychologists have tried to discover the fact as to whether 
there is any mental transfer in training. I am not one to believe 
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that the speed with which one thinks in football is transferred over 
into other fields. I realize that the ability to think quickly in football 
and to think quickly in mathematics are two distinct abilities and have 
not very much in common. Yet, I do contend that if one acquires 
the habit of quick thinking which he develops in football, it is distinc- 
tively beneficial when he gets out in the world and has to face situa- 
tions which demand instant decisions. 

Another aspect that is forgotten is interest. Everyone will grant 
that one who keeps his mind occupied is far better off than one who 
has no interest to carry him along. Recollection of the many sui- 
cides which have occurred within the past year in our high schools 
and colleges proves this contention. The interesting fact about 
this is that in not one of the cases were the persons ihvolved in 
athletics. It has truly been said that the idle mind is the “Devil’s 
Workshop.” Wholesome outside interests in the boy’s mind do act 
as a light to brighten the darker moments and to keep him from 
falling into a melanchcly frame of mind. 

I cannot here analyze all the mental benefits derived from ath- 
letics, but I would like to mention a few traits that are brought 
into play. One is always trying to guess what his opponent is 
going to do by certain actions, signs, and moves which he makes ; 
then instead of waiting for him to take the lead one forestalls his 
attempt by taking measures to stop him. Of course, this sense is 
governed by many influences, such as position taken on the field, 
who has the ball, the way the game is going, and the time left to 
play. One may say that it is conclusion based on a variety of things 
observed. 

Tue PuysicaL ASPECTS 


The physical side must not be forgotten, for it has truly been 
said, “A strong mind in a weak body is hampered for service”. All 
parts of the body are benefited in athletic contests, such as foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. The legs and arms are strengthened ; 
the constitution is bult into a strong and compact framework. The 
muscles become hard, and the body can better stand the test of 


endurance. 


Tue Socrat 


The fourth and last value of equal importance is social. What 
is more valuable to one than his friends? It is on the athletic field 
that a boy learns to love his teammate as himself. He is constantly 
associating with his fellow players and the habits and characteristics 
of the group are cut into the life of every player on the team as 
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firmly as the word “Croatan” was cut into the huge tree of the “lost 
colony.” He is watched man. His smiles and handshakes soon 
come to be spontaneous and sincere. 

It may be said that the man on the sidelines sees a lesson in kind- 
ness and courtesy. The boy who learns the lesson of kindness while 
on the athletic field will graduate with the habit of being kind. He 
will learn to forget and forgive. 

With these fundamental principles instilled in him he will face 
life a bigger, broader, and better man. He will have acquired tact, 
and learned the lesson of association which will enable him to make 
friends—the greatest asset one can achieve. 

Athletics is a great builder of character and a few of the most 
important traits may be mentioned here: courage, resourcefulness, 
coéperation, discipline, leadership, fairplay, unselfishness, obedience, 
and self-respect. Of course, it is possible to take part in athletics 
and not develop any of these qualities, but it is difficult to escape 
them all, and this is perhaps why athletics occupy so large a place in 
our school and national life to-day. 


NEW POEMS BY JOHN MASEFIELD 


John Masefield’s forthcoming book, “Midsummer Night,” con- 
tains new versions of the Arthurian legends. One of the most arrest- 
ing of the poems is that in which Gwenivere mourns Lancelot’s death 
in a chapel by the sea: 


“T had last seen him as a flag in air, 
A battle banner bidding men out-dare. 
Now he lay dead; old, old, with silver hair. 


I had not ever thought of him as old— 
This hurt me most: his sword-hand could not hold 
Even the cross upon the sacking-fold. 


He once so ringing glad among the spears, 
Lies where the rabbit browses with droppt ears 
And shy-foot stags come when the moon appears.” 


Many of the poems teil the less familiar stories of the cycle—the 
love of Uther and Ygerna, Arthur’s conflicts with pirates, the fight 
on the wall between Lancelot and the king’s twelve knights, and the — 
trial of Gwenivere. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE UNIVERSITY of North Carolina is making arrangements to 

hold at Chapel Hill November 15, 16, and 17 the first of a series 
of annual conferences on Education in the South. To these confer- 
ences are invited the governors of the Southern States, members of 
state tax commissions, state superintendents of public instruction, 
college presidents, school superintendents, teachers, and other of- 
ficials and citizens of public spirit interested in education. Invita- 
tions have gone to several hundred people and numerous acceptances 
have already been received. 

For the discussion of the general topic of the college and its 
relation to the public schools, men of national reputation and a repre- 
sentative group of Southern educational officials have been secured. 
Among the speakers are Lotus D. Coffman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; George D. Strayer, Professor in Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent 
of the Schools of Ithaca, New York, and President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association ; 
Douglas S. Freeman, editor of the Richmond News-Leader; and 
President H. W. Chase, of the University of North Carolina. 

The preliminary program is as follows: 


Tuurspay, NoveMBErR 15 
Six P. M. The Carolina Inn 


Dinner. Members of the Conference will be the guests of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Addresses: “The Southern States and National Standards in 
Education,” by President Harry W. Chase, of the University of 
North Carolina. “Public Education and the Public Press,” by Dr. 
Douglas Freeman, Editor of the Richmond (Virginia) News-Leader. 


Nine P. M. The Playmakers Theatre 
Carolina Folk-Plays. The Carolina Playmakers, Professor 
Frederick H. Koch, Director. 


Frimay, NovEMBER 16 
Nine-thirty A. M. Gerrard Hall 


Addresses: “The Refation of Higher Education to the System 
of Public Instruction,” by President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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“The Responsibilities and Opportunities of the American Col- 
lege,” by Dr. Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, 
New York, and President of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. 

Discussion. 

Two-thirty P. M. Gerrard Hall 


Special Conditions and Objectives: 
(a) Libraries; 
(b) Adult Education ; 
(c) Fine Arts; 
(d) Physical Education. 


Eight P. M. Gerrard Hall 


Concert. The University of North Carolina Glee Club. Professor 
Paul John Weaver, Director. 


SaturrAy, NOVEMBER 17 
Nine-thirty A. M. Gerrard Hall 


Symposium on “The Financing of Public Education,” led by Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who will be followed in the discussion by : 

State Superintendent Albert S. Cook, of Maryland; 

State Superintendent A. T. Allen, of North Carolina ; 

State Superintendent Harris Hart, of Virginid’; 

State Commissioner M. L. Duggan, of Georgia; 

State Superintendent J. H. Hope, of South Carolina; 

State Superintendent P. L. Harned, of Tennessee ; 

State Superintendent R. E. Tidwell, of Alabama ; 

State Superintendent W. C. Bell, of Kentucky ; 

State Superintendent T. H. Harris of Louisiana. 


Saturday Afternoon 


Those attending the Conference will have opportunity to play 
golf, to see a football game (The University of North Carolina 
Freshmen vs. The University of Maryland Freshmen), to make a 
tour of the campus, or to visit Duke University, at Durham, twelve 
miles from Chapel Hill, and other places of interest. 

Those who come by rail should purchase tickets to Durham. 
Comfortable busses, operating upon an hourly schedule, will deliver 
passengers to the hotel in Chapel Hill. The bus station in Durham 
is about two squares from the Union Railway Station. 
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Rooms may be secured at the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, at the 
special rate of $2.50 to $3.00 a day, single, and $5.00 to $6.00, double. 
In case of overflow, reservations may be made at the Washington 
Duke Hotel in Durham at $3.00 a day, single. 

Meals may be secured at the Carolina Inn Dining Room, at the 
Carolina Inn Cafeteria, and at other cafes and cafeterias at reason- 
able rates. 

Requests for hotel reservations should be sent to R. M. Grum- 
man, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


HOME-ECONOMICS IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


The principles of economics of the home have been taught for 
some time with other home-economics subjects, such as foods, cloth- 
ing, budgets, and household management. However, within recent 
years the tendency is to make this a separate course, with special 
emphasis upon habit formation concerned with recording expendi- 
tures ; saving money ; and the thoughtful and proper use and manage- 
ment of money. 

According to Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 35, United 
States Department of the Interior, a statistical study of home eco- 
nomics in the public high schools of the United States has been made 
recently in the Bureau of Education. 

Questionnaires were sent to 19,449 high schools and replies were 
received from 9,504, or 48.9 per cent. Of the number of schools 
reporting, 5,737, or 60.4 per cent. reported as offering home eco- 
nomics. 

The 5,737 high schools reporting comprised 373 junior, 113 
senior, 760 junior-senior, and 4,491 regular high schools. 

In the 5,737 schools offering home economics, 8,111 teachers 
were teaching this subject ; and of this number, 6,569, or 81 per cent, 
had received special training in that subject. The other 19 per cent 
had considerable experience in home making, and were completing 
their teaching schedules by the addition of one or two subjects in 
home economics for which they had special aptitude either by in- 
heritance or through experience, or both. 

The entire enrollment of boys and girls, respectively, in the 5,737 
high schools offering home economics was 976,882 and 850,852, or a 
total of 1,827,734. Of these numbers, 424,817 girls, or 43.5 per cent 
of the entire number enrolled, and 7,017 boys, or 0.8 per cent, were 
enrolled in home-economics courses. 

In 3,856 high schools, 67.2 per cent of the 5,737 reporting, home 
economics is required as a part of the curriculum, and in 5,452, or 95 
per cent of those reporting, home economics is counted toward high- 
school graduation. 

Of the high schools from which reports were received, 4,519, or 
78.8 per cent, state that their home economics fulfills the usual 
college entrance requirements. 
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4A NEW UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 
AT COLUMBIA COLLEGE* 


NOTHER important advance in the educational policy of Colum- 
Ai University was announced yesterday by President Butler 
following a meeting of the Faculty of Columbia College, at which a 
new revised program of undergraduate study was adopted. This 
program will go into effect for those students who enter the College 
in September, 1928. 

President Butler stated that under the vigorous and progressive 
leadership of Dean Hawkes, the Faculty had, in a series of informal 
conferences lasting through several months, arrived at a unanimous 
conclusion as to the construction of a new undergraduate program 
and as to principles upon which it was to be based. The under- 
graduate program in the United States, said President Butler, has 
been in a state of flux ever since President Eliot of Harvard attacked 
the old, narrow and prescribed course of study with his argument 
for an elective system more than a half century ago. The elective 
system of study in various forms, the group system, first introduced 
by President Gilman of Johns Hopkins when the undergraduate de- 
partment of that University was. opened, and other plans have been 
proposed and more or less widely followed. Up to the present time, 
however, no undergraduate program has been developed which gives 
general satisfaction or which does for the great body of present-day 
undergraduate students what the old course of study in Greek, Latin 
and Mathematics did for the smaller and much more homogeneous 
groups two generations or more ago. 

Following my own installation as President of Columbia, the 
Faculty of Columbia College devoted more than two years to the 
study of the undergraduate program, and prepared a plan of study 
for undergraduates which endeavored to combine the essential ele- 
ments of a liberal education with broad but definite preparation for 
later work in the professional schools of the University. For more 
than twenty years this course of study has been in force, and while 
various changes in it have been made from time to time they have 
not been so extensive as to involve a complete survey on the broad 
principles which control, or should control, college education. This 
long period of effective operation of the program now to be super- 
seded is an eloquent commentary on the wisdom and foresight of 
those who were chiefly responsible for its formulation and adoption. 


* Reproduced from a recent circular issued by Columbia College. 
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It is proper to recall with particular gratitude and appreciation the 
name and the work of the late Professor George Rice Carpenter of 
the Department of English, who more than any other single person 
was instrumental in effecting the important reorganization made 
twenty odd years ago. 

Under the leadership of Dean Hawkes and its Committee on 
Instruction, the members of the Faculty of Columbia College, some 
eighty-five in number, have spent most of the past year in a close 
and critical examination of the undergraduate program of study and 
the problems which it raises. They are being confronted with the 
fact that of the undergraduate body in Columbia College at least 
three-fourths look forward to further study, either in the Graduate 
Schools or in one of the professional schools of the University after 
obtaining the baccalaureate degree. These pre-professional students 
follow programs of study suggested to them by their advisers, with 
one of whom each undergraduate is in close personal relationship. 
Inasmuch as by no means all undergraduate students are definite in 
their plans for future university work, part of the problem is so to 
frame the undergraduate program as to assist those who have a 
definite object in view, while not unduly and harmfully restricting 
or narrowing the program of those who have not yet made up their 
minds as to a future career. This means that the program of study 
must be planned with a definite goal in view and yet made sufficiently 
flexible to meet the needs of various types of undergraduate students. 

With this dual end in mind, the work of the first two years has 
been planned so that it will be preliminary and exploratory. Any 
student who satisfactorily completes the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years will have gained a good general education of Junior 
College grade. Should he not desire further college training he will 
have accomplished something that is definite and most helpful in 
making him an intelligent citizen. Skilful advisers will come to 
know each student, his needs and his ambitions, and aid him to reach 
those decisions affecting his career which will be correct. 

Throughout the United States it is quite possible, owing to the 
large range of subjects out of which an individual student may by 
election make his own course of study, for an undergraduate student 
to spend his entire period of college residence in a sort of churning 
over of secondary school work followed by three years of uncodrdi- 
nated study of little more than sophomore grade. 

The new program of Columbia College aims to introduce the 
student into a new and larger intellectual life immediately on his 
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admission to college. It aims to discover and to encourage his intel- 
lectual interests. After the freshman and sophomore years of 
orientation and discovery have been passed, the junior and senior 
years are planned for work of genuine university character in prepa- 
ration either for the professional or graduate schools of the Univer- 
sity, or a preparation for the yet more serious business of living a 
useful and high-minded life. 

Columbia College does not assume that every student who attains 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is either a specialist or should be a 
specialist. Such an assumption would run contrary to the obvious 
facts regarding American youth. Columbia College assumes rather 
that the intellectual interests of the young men whom she trains for 
her degree of Bachelor will be of one of two types: they may wish 
to go somewhat deeply into a narrow field of intellectual endeavor, 
or more broadly yet very carefully into two or three domains of 
scholarship. In planning the new program for junior and senior 
years the Faculty has held each of these types steadily in view. 

Another most important principle, said President Butler, has 
entered into the making of the new program. Every effort has been 
made to measure progress toward the Bachelor’s degree in terms of 
real achievement rather than in terms of prescribed courses, or hours, 
or points, or anything of the kind. A student who can show that he 
is competent to omit any of the courses ordinarily prescribed for 
undergraduates will be encouraged to do so. He will thus gain 
opportunity to take up studies for which he is ready and in which 
he is interested, no longer merely marking time in a group which 
bores and discourages him while other less well prepared students 
are trying to catch up with him. 

The new undergraduate program involves two other interesting 
experiments, which have not yet been tried in precisely the form in 
which they will now be undertaken. The first experiment involves 
the offering of lecture courses, for which no prerequisite or examina- 
tion is required. One object of these courses is to give those students 
who are specializing somewhat narrowly relief from such specializa- 
tion by presenting to them a general view of a different and con- 
trasting field of study. These lecture courses will be offered by men 
who are masters of exposition, and from them the student will get 
the benefit of that larger outlook on life and scholarship which only 
scholars of the highest type can offer. It is one of the great ad- 
vantages of a college education that youth may be brought in contact 
with great and powerful personalities, and these lecture courses will 
offer that opportunity at Columbia College. 
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Another and most interesting experiment will be the institution 
of reading courses, to be offered in codperation by two or three in- 
structors in departments. of study which, while different, are some- 
what allied. For example, a professor whose major interest is the 
French literature of the 17th century might well codperate with a 
colleague whose major interest is the English literature of the same 
period. Two such men will offer a reading course to a small number 
of students covering the field of their common interest but cutting 
across departmental lines. One purpose of this departure is to lessen 
the stiffness of the walls which separate departments, erected for 
administrative purposes, and to promote the largest possible codper- 
ation in scholarly endeavor. 

President Butler spoke with great enthusiasm of the new under- 
graduate program, and expressed the opinion that it not only marked 
another long step forward in the educational history of activity of 
Columbia College, but that it would be watched with interest and 
appreciation by the College Faculties of the country generally. 


EDUCATION BILL GAINING 


Support given the movement for a Department of Education, with 
a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, at various recent conferences 
has greatly strengthened the case for the Curtis-Reed bill providing 
for such a department, Miss Charl O. Williams, field secretary of 
the National Education Association, has reported to members of that 
organization. 

Especially interesting was the discussion of the bill at the Institute 
of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, which received na- 
tion-wide publicity. Miss Williams declared: 


Both last year’s and this year’s program included the question of a Depart- 
ment of Education as one of the Nation’s leading issues. This year I had the 
honor to preside over the open forum devoted to a discussion of the proposed 
department. 

So interested in this forum was Dean Charles G. Maphis of the University 
of Virginia that he volunteered to make a contribution to the discussion—a 
departure from his custom as director of the institute. He said that, while the 
states are doing excellent work in education, they need the assistance of the 
national government. 

It was noteworthy that while the speakers for the bill were easily obtained, 
representatives for the opposition had to be drafted from among those who 
were attending the institution to speak on other subjects. At least seven mem- 
bers ,of Congress and a number of private school educators, declined Dean 
Maphis’ written invitation to appear against the bill. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Procress Tests 1n Latin. B. L. Ullman and A. W. Smalley. New 
York, The Macmillan Company (1928). Pp. iv-+174. Tablet 
form, cardboard covers, perforated sheets. 


Those Latin teachers who have been opposed to the new type achievement 
tests on the ground that they do not cover the fundamentals of the language 
should pause long enough to look over Ullman and Smalley’s Progress Tests. 
It has long been the contention of the foreign language teacher that the ob- 
jective type of test was neither long enough, nor of sufficient variety in content, 
to measure accurately at all the progress of his students. 

The tests under discussion seem to meet satisfactorily many of the objec- 
tions that have long been offered against their use. Practically all the methods 
known to the reviewer are used in one place or another. They range all the 
way from the ancient (and still sound) custom of inflecting nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives and verbs to the completing of proportions in Latin words. Other 
methods employed are the multiple-choice (both in English and Latin), check- 
ing by ‘matching,’ cancellation and addition for transferring a word to a given 
case or tense, the use of synonyms, simple completion in both English and 
Latin, and false-true statements in both Latin and English. 

Seventy-three different tests are included in this collection, and most of 
them consist of at least two sections, all so arranged that one sheet (either 
one or two pages) will contain complete the test work designed for any par- 
ticular day. It is stated that the tests are especially designed for use through- 
out the whole of the first year, but after close examination one is led to believe 
that they could be used to better advantage over a period of three semesters, 
the first year and the first half of the second. There are sections difficult enough 
to satisfy the most exacting, and to give much trouble ever to fourth year 
students. Still other sections can be given very soon after the beginners’ class 
starts work. 

Practically all fields of Latin study are covered. Sixteen tests are devoted 
to vocabulary, thirteen to Latin to English and three to English to Latin. 
There seems to be emphasis upon one here at the expense of the other. Three 
pictures are then given, and these are used as the basis for original vocabulary 
and sentence work. Criticism is here offered because of the lack of use of any 
other tests, based on pictures, in addition to these. Twenty-two tests on forms 
follow, twelve on declension and ten on conjugation. These are very inclusive, 
varied, and well arranged, and give ample opportunity for the concentrated 
drill necessary during this period in the beginner’s labor. 

Quizzes of any type on Latin syntax are difficult to prepare. A highly 
inflected language causes the would-be objective tester in syntax no end of 
trouble and gray hairs. Excellent use is here made of the multiple choice, 
Latin equivalent, case recognition and insertion in Latin, recognition and 
insertion of complete verb forms, completion exercises in Latin for all types 
of forms and sentences, and syntax matching tests. Twelve tests comprise 
this grouping. 

Derivation and word study have come to mean much to the alert teacher 
of Latin. Since the report of the Classical Investigation, probably as much 
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has been done for the teacher in this field as in any other. The reviewer found 
the nine tests in this group the most interesting in the entire set. Primitives 
and derivitives in Latin as well as in English are well used; prefixes and 
suffixes are stressed; similarities in sound between Latin and English words 
are skilfully combined. 

Reading comprehension tests in foreign language are also very difficult to 
prepare to the satisfaction of anyone. The six in this group show little variety, 
but are perhaps as adequate as any others. . 

Religion and mythology, geography, topography, monuments, the daily life, 
history, traditions, gods and heroes of the ancient Romans are all included 
under five tests called ‘Civilization.’ These are all phrased in English, whereas 
the reviewer thinks that many of them could have been written in the Latin 
language; this would usually cause the pupils to have a wider interest and 
experience. 

These tests can be used throughout the year, constantly, or casually as the 
teacher is so disposed. The undersigned suggests that every teacher would be 
helped with his work if he would obtain copies and try them out when he 
wanted indicators of the success of his tutelage—J. M. G. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE EDUCATION REVIEW 


Mr. Arthur Newton Pack, president of the American Nature Association, 
is personally underwriting as well as publishing the initial numbers of this new 
quarterly, which, in its purpose to help unite and codrdinate activities con- 
cerned with science teaching and nature study, is entering upon a very fruit- 
ful field as yet not covered. Within its pages is equal opportunity for the 
brief inspirational article, the scholarly study of the educational experimenter, 
the camp director’s account of the nature responses of young people at play, 
the object lesson of the successful primary teacher. 

Illustrative of the scope of the magazine, the first issue (Oct. 1928) con- 
tains articles by an outstanding scientist, an elementary school teacher, a 
general science supervisor, a kindergarten teacher, a normal school principal, a 
normal school science teacher, a city supervisor of nature study and a Boy 
Scout executive. A further valuable contribution is a series of reviews of 
recent articles connected with the general field of science teaching. 

The publisher frankly admits that the Review is at present entirely in the 
experimental stage both as to the nature of its departments and the continuance 
of its publication. One thousand subscriptions are necessary to defray ex- 
penses; with its breadth of appeal and its small cost (one dollar per year) it 
merits many times that number. Address American Nature Association, 1214 
16th St., Washington, D. C_—C. E. P. 
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Make This Your Check List 


Good Textbooks Recommended for use 
in North Carolina High Schools 


MATHEMATICS 


Strayer-Upton’s Arithmetic, Book Six 
Nyberg’s First Course in Algebra; and Second Course 
Seymour’s Plane Geometry 


ENGLISH 


Lewis and Hosie’s New Practical English for High 
Schools: First Course and Second Course 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 


HISTORY 


McKinley, Howland and Dann’s World History in the 
Making; and World History Today 
Fish’s History of America 


SCIENCE 


Clark’s New Introduction to Science 

Hunter and Whitman’s Civie Science in Home and Com- 
munity 

Hunter’s New Civie Biology 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography 


LATIN 
Place’s Beginning Latin 
Place’s Second Year Latin 


FRENCH 


Meras’ Le Premier Livre Editions Phonetiques avec 
Meras’ Le Second Livre Grammaire Supplementaire 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


88 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Announcing 
ALGEBRA WoRK-BOOoK 
b 
Wallace Goff 


ERE is a tablet of 100 tests covering all the impor- 

tant operations of first-year algebra, such as trans- 
lation of algebraic equations, substitutions in formulas, 
collecting terms and solving equations, reading and 
making graphs, and problems involving equations. The 
tests are unusually good and the pad contains all the 
equipment necessary for complete checking; suggestions 
to teachers and to students and a record sheet for each 
individual are provided. 


To accompany any standard algebra textbook 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


Tue SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


DuraMm, NortH CAROLINA 


A Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing : Binding : Lithographing 
Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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TANNER BOOKS 


make successful students. Tanner’s ‘‘Cor- 
rect English,’’ a new book for junior high 
schools, followed by Tanner’s widely used 
‘*Composition and Rhetoric,’’ forms a com- 
plete course for high schools. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


A book which interests pupils and really teaches them 
English. It has hundreds of practical exercises dis- 
tributed throughout the text—it furnishes a wide range 
of composition material—it makes adequate provision 
for the mastery of the sentence—and it gives unusual 
attention to letter-writing. $1.32, subject to discount. 


COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC 


Used in thousands of schools and recommended by 
teachers everywhere. It provides sound drill on all 
the fundamentals of grammar—it has wide and appeal- 
ing lists of theme subjects—and it furnishes excellent 
models of style in the four forms of prose discourse. 
$1.56, subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Represented By P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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The Draper Shade Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life—and better made for greater service. Into 
every shade is built perfection—in every detail is reflected the skill of master 
craftsmen. A quarter century of research and experiment—and today an 


acknowledged superiority the country over. 


Descriptive literature illustrating and describing the newest and best in 
window shades will be sent you on request. Address 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Dept. F, Spiceland, Indiana 


TEACHERS NEEDED FOR UNEXPECTED 
VACANCIES 


We especially need First Grade, Seventh Grade, Science combined 
with Athletics, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, Penmanship, and 
Drawing. We invite correspondence from all well prepared teachers. 


Continuous registration. Four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Richmond, Va., Louisville, Ky. 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi- 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities. 
W used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 

a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements now being 
made for the 1929-30 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


Important texts for your consideration 


SENTENCE BUILDING LATIN—FIRST YEAR 
by Clark and Hoover The Climax Series 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH 


by Erle E. Clippinger JUNIOR FRENCH 
by Louis J. A. Mercier 
THINKING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING 
by Seinen, ogee, Knickerbocker MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF MATHEMATICS 
ark and Veit by Werremeyer and Lake 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duc’ 

Just let them rave—it’s steel ye 


Style G 
Double Cord 
One of the 
15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America, 


Secretarial Studies 
1928 REVISED EDITION 
By Eupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 


A one-semester course conveniently organized into ninety short 
units. Each unit is filled with up-to-the-minute business information 
and practical laboratory projects, making the last months of the 
stenographic course intensely business-like and interesting. Not only 
are the simpler secretarial duties covered thoroughly, but the student 
is also given a training in the rudiments of secretarial bookkeeping, 
business graphics, banking procedure, and legal papers—-a complete 
reproduction of the busy life of the present-day secretary. 

FOR THE PUPIL 
Secretarial Studies (text) $1.40 
Laboratory Materials -60 
Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course—Pad Form 
(For private commercial schools or intensive 
courses in public schools) 1.60 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Secretarial Dictation .80 
Teacher’s Handbook .25 net. 


Order from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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